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"SHALL I SPECIALIZE?” 





We are often asked this question by writ- 
ers. Many authors lay great store by the a- 
bility they seem to possess of selling one, 
specislized type of ms. merchandise. Sever- 
61 writers have told us recently that their 
intention in the near future is to special- 
ize on a single kind of writing. Some think 
they csn increase their volume this way and 
others that they will work up to higher pay- 
ments per ms. A few give a better reason, 4 
lixing for that particular type of writing. 

It is one thing to write because you love 
it ana would not be happy doing any job but 
writing. It is another to be writing murder 
stories because you believe that's s trend, 
and you will make the most money out of it. 
There are two laws that spply in such cases 
One is the law of diminishing returns. Most 
human beings grow tired cf doing some iden- 
tical job reveatedly ad infinitum. To keep 
from going crazy, you have to invent techni 
cal varistions or discover new possibilities 
in the chore, fresh facets that intrigue the 
imsginstion. But then you are gettine off a 
specislist's unvarying pattern and perfect- 
ed uniformity. You are becoming indivicual- 


izec sgsin. 


The second lsw is that there is only on 
unchanging principle in life, the princip 
of change. Therefore, if you specialize too 
expertly, you must be prepared to pay what- 
ever penalty arises: end the commonest usu- 
ally is to be left high on the beach by the 
receding tide. Right now, almost every form 
of entertainment seems to be pre-occunied to 
the exclusion of sl] else in crime drama. I 
believe, however, we sre going to find some 
Gay that there’sno market for this violent é& 
brutalized enter 
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importar 
something to say, and 
ieve that writers most often 
write well when they — about what their 
sub-conscious tells them they Know best and 
are most interested in. “That does not inev- 
itably mean the backgrounc sgsinst which they 
have lived. Here the law of opposites often 
applies. The Navy gets many of its best re- 
cruits from inland cities una towns. Major 
lesgue ball’ is frequently played by fellows 
who grew strong on farms. Having "something 
to say” depends primarily on vitality, inner 
aliveness and the perspective acquired by a 
good deal of meditation and quiet "thinking 
through”. 


So, our secondary interest in 4 writer is 
usually to help him grow, to find the sense 
of maturity that is every man's birthright. 
The specialist tends to know more and moree 
bout less and less. Followed to excess,this 


practice is likely to be as destructive sna 

unrewsraing ss the other extreme, scattering 

ana diffusing one's powers. In our long ex- 

perience we have found that it doesn't mat- 

ter tco much where a writer begins, so lone 
does begin and starts to develop that 
with which he is equipped. 

Cf course one has to be practical. Theres 
little sense in trying to write fiction, if 
first of all you do not know how to write— 
period. With grest difficulty, we have many 
times persuaded writers, who had their eyes 
on the big sums paid for slick fiction, they 
shoula first learn to write a simple, direct 
reportorial account of a happening or a fea- 
ture article. 

If one really neecs money, he owes it, as 
the ssying is, to himself to learn the quick- 
est ana easiest method of making any money. 
But just as insistently, he should not per- 
mit that necessity to make him a money pur- 
suer. I have seen many a writer overlook his 
best chances because he was too intent on be 
ing a success in the one way he has himself 
mapped out. Murray Hoyt, a member of the WCS 
Family, has well saia that "Nothing ever hap- 
pens the way you expect it.” 


If you are a specialist, you sre extreme- 
ly lixely to pass up the opportunities thet 
you as a plain, unsdorned writer would snap 
Jp as new and valuebdle experience. I remem- 
ber working with e writer who was shooting, 
and shooting hara, for the slicks or nothing. 
But she woulc not learn to be s writer, per- 

od, first. Sne had"learned that"in years of 
writing for the pulps. She was writing "for 
money”, so she muffea the openings that cave 
her valuable chances to break in; she side- 
tracked herself from the job of growing in- 
side. After 411, one of the things a writer 
for the slicks sells, even the most commer- 
cial writer, is his maturity, his ability to 
comment upon anu interpret the life he pic- 
Petes A specialist, who has nothing but an 

mazinge techniyue and an assortment of stock 
characters. soon is pssse, washed up. 


It is surprising how if you start to be a 
writer almost anywhere saliong the line, soon 
opportunities begin to open up. Ideas beget 
ideas; sales, even small ones, lead to oth- 
er s#les. You cast your bait out on the wa- 
ter and it comes back to you, often in dif- 
ferent "catches" from what you expected. An 
editor says, "I can't use that, but why not 
try me on this?” Or you get 4 new plan; you 
re-angle your material and it sells. Writ- 
er frienas, or readers read your stuff, ana 
come up with valusble suggestions, or ideas 
no good in themselves, but which start your 
think machine working ana—presto! 


Nature has a way of setting up the oppor- 
tunity you can handle. The main thing is to 
be in there pitching. A writer told me yes- 
terdey: "I can't write 'em fast enough now.” 
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STRONG. Editors. IN PEACE 
SUBSCRIPTION RaTES: CSc. per copy, $2.0Uper 
year in esdvance snywhere in the world. Copy- 
right, January, 1901. Reproduction without 
permission from ana credit to the eaitors is 
strictly forbidden. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS—we cannot be responsible 
for changes not received in this office ONS 
MONTH in advance of taxing effect. Whenever 
possible, please give us exact’ date of your 
address change. PROMPT RENEWALS help us and 
give you more for your money. 








URGE YOUR FRIENDS TO SUBSCRIBE. As a matter 
of policy we sccept no advertising.This al- 
lows us to report the entire field of writ- 
ing impertially and for your best interests. 
Therefore, as you support us, we are ableto 
bring you a better magazine. 








Thank you for your Christmas greetings. 


May the New Year bring you all Peace, Hap- 
piness and Success in your writing. As you 
develop yourself both as a person & writer, 
you will »be helping yourself and your Coun- 
try. 


TRUE FREEDOM IS OUR GREATEST WEAPON 





Whatever our own mistakes as a nation, it 
is obvious the free world cannot do business 
with the Russian Politburo. Nor will we win 
or break up the present world stalemate un- 
til we take the offensive, an offensive, in- 
cidentally, of determined peacefulness, and 
goodwill. We will not get anywhere by wait- 
ing for the enemies of the free world to be 
sensible, neighborly and to turn over a new 
leaf. They have no intention of doing so. 


They intend to dominate the world. Timeis 
on their side. They are willing to wait for 
their opportunities, to take advantage of— 
our mistakes. They have undertaken a calcu- 
lated campaign of breeding uncertainty, con- 
fusion and panic in our ranks. They are in- 
filtrating our position everywhere exactly, 
and as persistently, as they did in Korea.. 
And will do everywhere where we sre willing 
to waste our substance fighting with allies 
whom they sacrifice as so much surplus, un- 
necessary materiel. 
Agsinst such an enemy we must wageé genu- 
ine peace offensive. We must be strong with 
g powerful armed force, yes. sut we must al- 
so be united in our sims, have the courage, 
the faith and the determination to win. It's 


not warfare in the old fashioned manner, of 
two armies lining up and slugging it out.Or 
of mobile tank and plane warfare, such as the 
German war machine methodically plotted out, 
and then executed for the most part mechan- 
ically. 


No, it is psychological warfare, hit-and- 
run stuff. Infiltration, sabotage, and then 
disappear. It is a rat plague, which there- 
fore, must be dealt with just as our Middle 
Western farmers cut down 4 plague of grass- 
hoppers or rats: slow, scientific extermin- 
ation. Step-by-step, square-foot-by-square- 
foot; relentless, remorseless. We must uti- 
lize all of our scientific know-how, & back 
it up with every ounce of our determination 
to remain free. Panic and foolish waste, or 
confused, unrealistic use of our resources, 
I can assure you are our only enemies. Wecan 
be defeated only if we allow the insidious, 
the dangerous enemies within (Inflation, po- 
litical opportunists and selfish interests) 
to dominate our economy and our over-all de 
fense plan. 


We must never forget that important as it 
is, armed force is only one of our defenses. 
We must act democracy, and peace, as well as 
merely talk it. Everywhere, we must put peo- 
ple first, and vested property rights second 
It is the people of all the world, including 
those behind the [ron Curtains in both Vest 
and East, with whom we can do business. Do 
not forget for a minute that there is a vi- 
tal difference between this world war and the 
two we fought with Germany. Cur enemy theo- 
retically is smarter, but there is one les- 
son that 25 years of bloody dictatorship has 
taught men everywhere. We can infiltrate. We 
can adopt commando methods, for which amer- 
ican sports training, such as football, base 
ball and other games of physical skill, and 
daring, heads up thinking, give us a marked 
advantage. 


And so our first two jobs, aside from the 
armed forces, are (1) to clean out the rats 
in our own buildings; and (2) give every en- 
couragement to the white, clean rats behind 
the iron Curtains. In a friendly, peace-lov- 
ing manner, let us root out the traitors. He 
who is not with us is against us. But we are 
a Christian people. It is our vaunt that mean 
are innocent until they sare proved guilty & 
that every man's right to worship the faith 
of his fathers shall not be impairec. Where 
our enemies stage rigged trials, letus hold 
honest ones. Where men such as those report- 
ed about on P. 15 honestly dissent from srn- 
ed service, let us require them to do peace 
service with no discrimination as to loyal- 
ty. Let us lean over backwards, not to make 
dishonorable peace with an enemy, but to make 
democracy a real and vital tower of strength, 
@ glorious shelter for all men of good will 
wherever they be.° 


By bringing real freedom end democracy to 
the philippines, to all the threatened free 
peoples, we can unseat dictators everywhere. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD PCETRY 





By Blvs Hey Harris 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A POM? 





The question has been asked, "Is the stuff 
I write poetry, or is it merely verse?” It' 
@ question that I suppose every poets faces 
at some time or other. A few writers are con- 
stantly plagued by the fear that their work 
is not measuring up to the standerds, which 
they hope to achieve. 


So many factors enter into this problem it 
is impossible to give a flat yes or no reply. 
Moreover, it is an even more difficult prob 
lem than it was one hundred and fifty years 
ago. then, one coula, by the process of elin- 
ination get » little nearer to s conclusion 

hen he can todey. First, a piece had tonave 
meter in order to be properly called either 
verse or poetry. Free verse and its rhythm, 
puzzling to many, hadn't yet made its appear 
ance. It is doubtful, too, whether any piece 
in which letters of the alphabet ana punctu- 
ation marks were used unconventionally would 
have for a moment been consicered gs poetry. 


Now there is much more freecom in a tech- 
nical sense in building a poem, all of which 
makes it more difficult to distinguish aif- 
ferences between verse una prose. When Worc- 
sworth livec one coula first cetermine into 
which of those categories his writing fell, 
ana then go on to the question as to wheth- 
er it was verse or poetry. Tne prose coulda, 
obviously, be eliminated by epplyinegs yera- 
stick of meter ana the question accordingly 
narrowed. Now all three must be consicerea, 
ana simultaneously at that. 


But underneath the basic question is still 
the same. And it is what my questioner is be 
ing bothered by. That is, assuming that a po 
em meets all the technical standards, what is 
the thing that sets it apart from all thein 
consequential verse thst is being written to 
day? How does one analyze that extra spark, 
that lifts it above hum-drum worcsaday verse? 


There is a great difference of opinion on 
that question. What one person calls true po- 
etry another calls sentimental drivel. So, 
the answer for the individual poet liesinthe 
audience he is writing for and also in him- 
self. The average factory worker sees no po- 
etry in Milton or T.S.Eliot. But he or she, 
perhaps, might truly find poetry in a news- 
paper column or some magazine picked up cas- 
ually. And who's to say they sare wrong? aAn- 
other level of audience would exclaim loud- 
ly over the beauty in e.e.cummings' combine 
tions of letters and punctuation marks, yet 
others would see nothing in them but 6 bunch 
of unrelated hieroglyphics. 


The number of books being written to help 
readers to appreciate modern poetry indicate 
there isavast audience that would vote sgainst 
the moderns, should the question be asked— 


"Is their poetry 'great'?” It is doubtful if 
even time will cecide which of these actual- 
ly wrote poetry, anc which verse. Good prose, 
@ood poetry anc good verse slike have stood up 
egainst the test of time. And aon't you au- 
mit to having read some things that the old 
masters hanced down to us, which 
consider true poetry? 


: A at 
you ao nov 


can personally give that 
woula be any good to more than a handful of 
people is this. Finc out who your sucience, 
the body of readers you are foing to reach, 
is lixely to be, end whst standards you sre 
to holu yourself to. There are available in 
librsrics ana boox stores scads of books in 
which poets have triec to set down what they 
believe constitutes poetry. Two that comein 
mecistely to my mind end which are avaeilsbdle 
in the WCS Circulating Library, sre: "Writ- 
ing Your Poem” by Tawrence John Zillmsn and 
“Mic-Century american Poets” by John Ciardi. 
In the latter Ziardi as editor holds the chair 
while fifteen poets, sll prominent within the 
las years, each devote a chapter to i- 
the elements of good poetry. Zill- 

man also concucts 4 poets' forum, which has 
its content excerpts from the critical, 

ing writing of olcer poets. It starts 

h what William Wordsworth had to say, in 
Liany poets set forth their ideas about 


The only answer | 














in the prefaces to their own volumes. 


Head what these poets say, anc read their 
poetry. In fact, read a lot of the poetry— 
that you lixe and desire to emulate. Find 
out what standerds guided these poets, & if 
you thin«x thev are worthy, try to maxe them 
your own. 


learn all you can 
the poets vou scmire 
aislike. 


Use them y 


abdout the techniques of 
» ana also of those you 
urself as well as youcan 
for practice, even if you ultimately decide 
to cast them aside. DO your best and you do 
not neea to worry about whether youre writ- 
ing verse or poetry. Remember that if youal- 
ways write well in kind, you have conea goad 
jobd and that is the important thing. For it 
is true that thet extra something often gets 
into your lines while your mind is focussed 
on writing well. 


r 
© 
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But if you are worried anc unsure of vour- 
self, taxe heart becsuse it's s good signlt 
is a sign of growth. As you ¢row, your star 
dards will change. What you thought wes good 
poetry at one stage in your development as a 
poet, you will consider merely verse at an- 
other. All of which is proof that you are— 
moving forward in the direction of doing bet- 
ter things. Gooa luck ana happy e¢rowineg, in 
1991. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY OF FOIKIORE, MYTHO- 
TCGY & TSGEND. aod. Maria Teach. Fung & Vag- 
nalls Co. Vol. II (J-Z). 97.90. (2 Volumes, 
boxed, $19.00.) Alphabetically stored repos 
itory of a lot of valuable information. The 
writer who wishes to find lesds for histor- 
ical features, will discover many here. 
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It seems almost superfluous to suggest to 
a serious writer, but we run across the re- 
sults frequently, that he should always keep 
carbon of everything he writes. 





REWRITE 


MAKE THE READER FSEI HE WAS THERE 





A big name editor told one of our Gang re 
cently that his article though interesting, 
was not good enough. The reader, he ssid,is 
certain to pick up the fact that you havent 
actually talked with your subject, although 
you have corresponded with him. Years ago, I 
did an interview that way with the late Ralph 
Henry Barbour, a famous writer for boys an 
at one me my idol as a story-teller. The 
piece was published, but it failed, because 
Berbour couldn't give out on how he wrote & 
I wes unable to prod or needle him. 


But I still msintain that is not the real 
reason why the member of our WCS Family did 
not make his character come alive. iiine was 
a straight informative interview, while his 
was a dramatized semi-fiction piece. It dil 
not matter one darn whether he had actually 
seen anc talked with his subject. Cf course 
that might make it easier. But I have writ- 
ten in REWRITE several times about articles 
I have written about aistinguished folk who 
died before I was in my ‘teens. Yet 1 forc- 
ead writers who admired my subjects to write 
me and tell me I had made those men live. 

The secret of such writing lies within an 
author himself. You yourself have to "feel” 
the warm, intimate sense of drsma and color 
and the spirit of the his era which 
you seek to portray. is true wheth- 
er the time be past, present or future. The 
editor, not being a technician, felt, as so 
many editors do, the weskness, but he could 
not put his finger exactly on the trouble.. 
The piece is usually just not written "well 
enough”. Cn my desk now are stories return- 
ed by the editors of the SEP & LHJ. We like 
this piece,” they botn said, "but it doesn't 


hit us in this office hard enough.” 


In all such cases, you, the author, fail- 
catch fire. You have not touched your 
r with the spark that lights a fire of 
husiasm. Your ms. is not contagious Doesnt 
sweep the reader off his feet with that 
excitemen that mystery and drama, that is 
inherent in your material, if you srea good 
picker, or is put there by sheer technique, 
if you are a swell story-teller. Your imag- 
ination must be good enough to make dramat- 
ic pictures that allow the reader to assume 
hat he is actually standing besice the MC, 
living his dramatic trials snd successesasif 
they were his own. 


Partly that is depencent upon your abili- 
ty to see and thin and feel with your senses 
—all of them, not just your eyes and ears, 
mind. You have got to be able to imagine how 
it would be to live within the shell of bon 
and sKin that constitutes your subject. and 
@lso ell of the people he comes in physical 
contact with. You have got to be so emotion 


ally adaptable that you can relive the life 
f enother, of many others so sympatheticsl- 


ly that there is nc 
to the naked eye 
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reacer's nerves. Recently,a neig¢h- 

us 8 current issue of CORONET. I 

leafing my way through it from the back 

I saw the final picture in a photo-sto- 
sequence. It was a glamorous, black vel- 
-clad menneguin posing in ao very come-on 

he back of a luxurious lounge. I 

leacing up to this pose, 

orcer, observing the careful way 

sculine director transformed s very 

looking model into @ rapturous si- 

step was considered and ideas ac 

cepted or rejected. A wisp of black heir wes 
hung in just the right angle of enchanting- 
ly provoking disarray. Allure was built up, 
tep by step. Under the final picture there 
was @ serconic cut-line commenting on enon- 
chalant, casual, intimate pose that was ac- 
tuslly anything but any of those adjectives. 
was @ tour de force arranged, 

consumate, calculated preci- 

was not the effect ona reader. 
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In telling my friend about this experience 
I cautioned him; "You can achieve this type 
of writing because you can dcramstize better 
than I can. Therefore, there is no reason if 
you learn to handle it properly, why you can 
not be a big time writer in both the fiction 
and non-fiction slick fields. It is simply, 
and solely, s mstter of getting that same i- 
denticsl calculated insouciance snd smooth, 
precise use of words, which was achieved in 
materisls by the photographic director. 


But remember this, I added. You will stay 
up there 4s long as the warm, intimate emo- 
tional feeling remains real for your reeder 
The instsnt that becomes mannered ana the ar 
tifice begins to show through, you're s deed 
duck, a goner. You will begin to slip back, 
into the minor leagues, if you do not begin 
to be seized by panic ana go completely cry 
That hes been the fate of more than one su- 
thor, who became acclimated to big checks & 
a fat living; who thought he was Godé&could 
turn the trick whenever he wished to switch 
on the spigot. That is the trick thet writ- 
ers whose stories sre included in the quel- 
ity anthologies always overlook. They turn 
up their collective noses at the commercial 
writers for being formularized. 3ut they do 
not stop to realize that the best of techni- 
cians in the slick field can not only do the 
remembered cartwheel around them, but also, 
and this is important, interpret life just as 
well. actually, I believe the commercial au- 
thor sweats out his illusion of genuiness a 
ereat deal herder than the quality writer.. 
F once his technical skill show 


For he Knows 
throuenh. 


through, he's 


To sum it, you need to achieve a sense of 
or the editor by msexing him "feel” 

, the warm, intimste realness, 

sliveness of your ms. That's art. 








REWRITE 


WRITING IN A CONTROLIED ECONOMY 





This is being written on the eve of Pres- 
dent Truman's proclamation to the Nation of 
@ national emergency. Undoubtedly the situ- 
ation is worsening; it will be worse before 
it is better. It has been said that men and 
women of my generation, who have endured at 
least two world wars, may not live to see a 
peaceful era agsin. Certainly not one where 
the individual has much freedom to live anc 
express himself as freely as did my genera- 
tion in its youth, or the preceding genera- 
tion through most of its lifetime. 


In the face of such a situation the writ- 
er must leamtolive from day to day, take ad- 
vantage of every minute, every crumb of de- 
tail he can use to promote the ilileas, free- 
dom and faith he believes in. He must sure- 
ly have tremendous courage, resignation, be 
willing to undertake as if they were certain 
to be completed, projects that may seem not 
to have s chance of ever being finished. No 
"let's sit on our hands and wait and see.” 


It goes without saying that he should bea 
loyal citizen, do all he can to advance the 
public welfare ani defense. But he must not 
forget for a minute that he is an "americen 
citizen” with all the rights and privileges 
that that implies. He is also s writer. The 
man or woman who helps to cut red tape, pet- 
ty officialdom's sense of self-importance & 
gets good things done quickly, quietly, anc 
efficiently, certainly is a patriotic citi- 
zen of the first water. 


Writers can do an unequalled service by a 
continued definition, clarification and re- 
iteration of the basic ideas and ideals the 
remaincer of nation must use to live by 
and to fight Writers are the cops beside 
fire-lines, instill confidenc prevent 
panic orale-builders in times of a 
By standing fast, holcing 

verities, they can ao a 

ick the kind of enemy we 
ogical thinking, practical 
uggestions at the rightmo 
can often turn the tide of battle. 
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Writers can do this by their letters pub- 
lished in the local weekly newspaper, or on 
a radio network. They can do it by the fea- 
ture articles they write or the news reports 
they file. and by the short stories & books 
they write. Emphasis will naturally be on a 
constructive, practical interpretation. The 
editorial offices being short of paper, and 
personnel, the smart writer will compress & 
tighten his thoughts. He will do all he can 
to make his mss. easy to read and edit. He 
will try to reduce the routine housekeeping 
tnat an editor has to co to make a ns. ready 
for the printer. By leaving plenty of white 
space at the top cf his first page and wide 
margins on the rest, he can help a lot. and 
by studying with an eagle eye every commun- 
ication he receives from editors, and pick- 
ing up the little tricks they use, leaming 


what they like, need or do not want, he can 
ingratiate himself with an editor end train 
the latter to depend upon him. Miss Temple's 
suggestion (see P. 14) is an excellent hint 
as to the way editors sometimes think aloud 
and offer writers valuable experience. Here 
at the REWRITE office, we read a lot of ed- 
itorial letters sent to our friends. I find 
I invariably read these twice, and quite of- 
ten pick up a useful crumb I missed the first 
time. 


Writing uncer wartime controls will notte 
easy. Some people are saying it won't be as 
easy as in the 1940-45 period. Theysay that 
restrictions will be tighter and the Govermn- 
ment won't do as much for the book industry 
to get books for the armed forces. There'll 
be fewer titles anc more of these printed.. 
And the magazine market will be tighter and 
unpredictable, since the editors will be do- 
ing the best they can unaer handicaps. Much 
of the stuff used will be bought on a short 
notice basis, because editors will be adapt 
ing themselves to changing conditions. 

The big thing though, will be that ameri- 
cans will have to read to keep their courage 
up, as they did in the last war. Good humor 
and legitimate entertainment will be highly 
prized, and will be valued by Washington as 
a mesns of Keeping the morale sustsinea. So 
writers who can write, and can entertain the 
rest of the nation, will find themselves as 
busy as ever. Writers will have e big job to 
do, and an opportunity facine them, even if 
they have to do it under difficulties. The 
main thing is to keep planning, keep at work 
keep the production flovine, improving. 


ana 
Qtlu 


SOME NEWS AND VIEWS 





The Protestant Christian Church took a big 
step forwara last month. The formaticn ofthe 
National Council of Churches of Christ in A- 
merica is a step that msnyv lsy and even cler 

cal leaders have felt was lone over-due.It 
enables 25 Protestant and 4 Orthodox Churches 
while maintsining their independent character, 
to work together. Kleven inter-denomination- 
al organizations will merge their activities 
Thet is as it should be. Christ wanted ellof 
us to act us brothers end to work together. 
Theat is the only way we will have Peace and 
an opportunity for sll men to take a right- 


ful place in the world . 





The Catholic Press Associstion, James F. 
Kane, 1cQ Madison Ave., NYC I7, has announs- 
prizes of $600, $300 and $100 for fictional 
pieces not over 7,000 words in length. Com- 
petition is open only to Catholic writers a 
theme consonant w Catholic principles is 
required. Publication rights retained by the 
authors, but mss. must not be sold, or pub- 
lished prior to announcements of the prize- 
winners on Mey 17, 1951. Closes: as of mid- 
night, March 15, 1951. — 





Please RENEW your subscription to REWRITE 
promptly. It will help us to help you. 
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BEING FUNNY IS SERIOUS BUSINESS 





One of the hardest things to teach, or to 
talk about is humor. That is because what's 


funny to one person is not to another. Also, 


humor is evanescent and as intangibly tang- 
ible as the steam you oan see escaping from 
a kettle, but which you can never pick up in 
your hand. Try to anslyze it and it immedi- 
ately evaporates into thin air. and yet you 
need to understand it, if you are to use it 
effectively. 


The ability to handle humor is as essenti- 
al to a writer as the ability to read lines 
is to an actor. It is your greatest "stock- 
in-trade” even though you may not be a ser- 
ious specialist in fun-making. This is very 
true because humor is the warming, lambent4 
ly persueding intoxicant that reduces read- 
ers from suspicious potential enemies to as 
kindly, loyal sympathizers as you could de- 
sire. Every door-to-door salesman Knows the 
effectiveness of a good "ice-breaker”. Most 
showmen plant it deliberately in the initi- 
al five minutes of their dialogue. And just 
to make sure that they capture the most re- 
calcitrant audience, they conceal several of 
these humor-lines in the opening scene, snd 
vary them enough to win any type of group. 


Any definition of humor is useless. no a- 
mount of didactic explanation will give you 
a sure-fire blueprint. All that we candois 
to try to understand the underlying princi- 
ples. and it must be fairly evident that it 
is the happy blending of an absurd thought, 
or situstion with the sudden shock ofa sur- 
prise that touches off e gale of laughter I 
can illustrate this idea very simply by the 
compliment that was paid me recently. 


We had been making several trips toa hen- 
farm in search of manure for our garden. Cn 
the way home Elva told me that our friend's 
wife had confided to her the man's estimate 
of me. "I like thet feller,” he said, "even 
if he is educated.” If you want the confirm 
ing Q. 5. D. on this principle, just add in 
the one word “highly” immediately preceding 
"educated". See how the line becomes liter- 
ary and loses its tane. 


Most farces sre based on 4 deliberate aa- 
centuation or plausible distortion of a ri- 
diculous situation. Take the famous old stage 
favorite, "Charley's Aunt”. it is simply the 
exaggeration of the ides that girls mustn't 
be found in a boys' dormitory unchsperoned. 
To heighten the fun, we take away the right 
chaperon and have one of the boys masquerade 
as a grey-heired woman. Then we bring on the 
strait-laced principal and the fun is on. a 
dramatist merely has to flash the "comical” 
figure again anda agsein in front of the audi- 
ence anda tease the spectators by making the 
chances of the boyish aunt escaping discov- 
ery seem progressively slimmer. 





One of the basic ingredients of humor al- 
ways has been the play on words or ideas. A 


pun may be the lowest form of wit, but itis 
endlessly appealing to the largest number of 
readers. Just now our Billy ‘Gee is delight 
ed with the little hen that found an orange 
in the nest and ran screaming to teil every 
brother and sister: "Come see the orange Me- 
ma laid.” Again, note what putting the word 
"that" after “orange” would do. 


Fred Allen used that same kind of a humor 
line in e Tallulah Benkhead show (December 
ord), but it required more Intelligence. It 
was really a very skilful ides pun. He told 
Margaret Truman she should have a program of 
her own. She fed him a straight that carri- 
ead the springboard for three laugh-lines. It 
said something about her being just an ama- 
teur, not being able to read lines, & having 
no experience. I do not recall the first of 
the three laugh-lines, but the second play- 
ead with the idea of radio comedians reading 
scripts instead of reading lines. Then the 
adroit Mr. Allen topped the series with the 
best one: "But Margaret,” he murmurred so in- 
eratiatingly, "You say you have no—experi- 
ence. Why then you should be in Television." 
(Just stop and count the overtones there and 
see the several ways that remark can be tak- 
en as funny. It is really very acute criti- 
cism. ) 








There are a number of precautions a come- 
dian must take into account. Fred Allen could 
easily have been bitter. Then a ne al- 
most certainly would have been "cold”. Some 
of the kidding Miss Truman received on the same 
program was in bad taste. She is the daught- 
er of the President. When Fred Allen wheedl- 
ead her for some influence w a succession 
of decreasingly important personeges, ending 
up with a night court outside of Nutley, N. 
J., he wes not being very funny. That joke, 
you see, depenaed on a sheer technical "de- 
vice”, a ridiculous series leading up to an 
unexpected twist. But neither the twist nor 
the basic situstion were in themselves fun- 
ny, so the humor of the device did not reg- 
ister. 


A joke that is out of character will nev- 
er go over. Miss Bankhead in introducing her 
special star, engaged in what was intended to 
be a stereotyped "cat-fight" between two wo- 
men jeslous of each other's attempt to out- 
do the other in striking gowns. But because 
the lines played up Miss Bankhead's egotism 
and because one of the participants was in- 
experienced, just herself, the other blase & 
sophisticated, the scene backfired. Moreov- 
er, when Miss Bankhead complimented Margar- 
et's gown and the script called for Margar- 
et not to reply in kind, it represented the 
kina of meanness anda sophisticated gag that 
was out of character for 4 girl like Margar- 
et, who also happened to be the daughter of 
the president. It was in bad taste. 


Elva offered a further distinction, as we 
were discussing the serious business of be- 
ing funny. She recalled a joke I considered 
funny when I was Billy Gee's age, and which 
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he heard it. 

his girl. She 

down, shewaes tax- 
anything,” he urg- 

she slipped onthe— 
Crude, yes, but it's not 
as one might think,ifhe 
the liters] details. It 
sight of someone slipp- 
21. (Why were the old cus 
funny at the moment of the 
but not when 


s a writer shoula 
experienced, the 

the harder it will 
pontaneously. So many 
will be “oldies”. Or, 
of the technical 
professionally as 

ype humor will 
you. It is then you 
excellent comment, 

1 tne ever changing 
10r is written. Our 
now over the identi- 
auehed over a genera- 
corny ana chilaishly 
just thet to most 

new to 3illy 

n gives him tha 
eriority and, con- 


is need. 


. 
- 
. 


this point bya 
perfect gentle 
of thought, is 

at ease—by 


Similar skill & tal- 
tory) effectively. 


f being effective in 
nothing more actu- 
Sr narmony with the 

and you can 

proving youre the 

n. Bvery audience a 
exnerience the release, 
someone else carries on his 
bility of the show, « 

you with a warm feel- 
that you can relax, & 


imulatea, while he points 


you. 


e- 
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It is up to the story-teller therefore, to 
Know what he is about. Humor, the ice-break 
er can set the stage for you, give you anef- 
fective entrance, as it were. after that you 
are on your own, you have got to make good. 
And you can co it only by sheer competence. 
But if you have established contact with an 
audience, you can do this quite easily. all 
you need is: (1) to have something to say— 
something worth saying; (2) to say it simply 
and logically; anc (3) to give it all the im 
pact of your own enthusiasm and eloquence— 
that with imagination ana professional cun- 
ning you can summon up. 


The three steps in humor are nothing more 
than the one, two—punch. that every compe- 
tent writer knows is the eternal formule of 
skillea writing. First, the springboard. Pat 

nd Mixe were walking down the street. It's 
as easy as that. A short, sharp, arrestine, 
eye-halting narrative hook. Seconda, the de- 
velopment. You sketch in as quickly as pos- 
sible the essential details. Nothing that's 
extraneous; each detail builaing to a high- 
er level of interest; everything offhand, yet 
tcalculatec to tease the reader or listener, 
to duila the suspense. 

Then, the sudden, surprising punch-line— 
bane! Often, the very nonchalance, the qui- 
et, natural, unaramatic manner in which it's 
rammea home, is your most effective weapon. 
u can make your words flow effortless- 
ht up to the final word that contains 
meaning, you will hear the "roar of 
owa", ana believe me it is music, rich 

in the ears of any actor, whether he 
before an audience or sits slone be- 


a typewriter. 
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Here's one to illustrate the one, two,three 
principle. ana it is perhaps more effective 
because it ceals with stereotyped figures & 
stock humor instead of original characters, 
ana &@ uniygue situation. The professional is 
always aware that these are often more pow- 
erful, if he can give them fresh treatment, 
than less familiar novelties. (Why is it ev- 
eryone starts to laugh in conficaent antici- 

n when you mention “women carivers"?) 


sighea the head of the house 
the crumpled fender, “did th 
you for hitting one of the city's 


he was just lovely, John,” explain- 


new driver. "He said the city plant- 
just to keep lady drivers from gett- 
on people's porches.” 


CORONET via 





that one very carefully. Notice the 
of cliche phrases. Count them. Also 
any extra ana unnecessary words if you 
) much is left out in the way of 
because the cliches provide ov- 
how the absurdity has been un- 

the quiet use of words. 
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NEWS FOR WRITERS 





The City of Paris, France will celebrate, 
throughout 1951, its 2,000th birthday. Com- 
mittee in charge of the festivities is head- 
ed by Jules Romains, member of the Academie 
Francaise. We suggest that here is a "news- 
peg” on which to hang a number of good fea- 
ture articles, poems, etc. Do not wait till 
the bloom is off, though. The French Cultur 
al Service, 934 Sth ave., NYC, Is @ helpful 
source of material and pictures, we believe, 
if you have an original idea. 3ut don't ex- 
pect them to write your stories for you. 





ST. JOSEPH NEWS, St. Joseph, Missouri, is 
a market for children's poems, according to 
lola Besll Graham. "They are especially inter- 
ested in 4-line poems at this time. They pay 
$1 each.” (NOTE: this is not ST. JOSEPH Mag- 
azine, Rev. Albert Bauman, ot. Senedict, cfe, 
Which buys articles and poetry, "not specif- 
ically Catholic”, but suitable to Catholics 
reading a family magazine. It is said to pay 
well. 














The ATIANTIC MONTHLY is reported starting 
a circulation campalen, built 
on rented lists. Ours was re- 
quested, but isn't for sale. 





Careers That Change 


THIS AFFECTS YOU 


$2 in the regular size 





an immediate printing of 100,00 


he Christophers appear to ™# 
be going into publishing ina 
big way. The details that we 
print in the center box, sre 
of interest to every writer. 
While this may be specializ- = g¢ 0 
ed publication, it's competi- 
ticn: (1) It ties up to a cer- er copy for each 
tain extent publication facil ‘4 about 6 
ities that might otherwise be 
available to you; (2) it at-) « 
tracts readers' dollars, and 
readine time you are seeking 
to command; and (3) it makes 
it necessary for other books 
to spend more money on promotion to attract 
the same amount of attention. Incidentally, 
the outlay of $18,000 referred to, is large 
ly made possible by the general public (in- 
cluding perhaps you?) through donstions and 
gift subscriptions to the other Christopher 
publications. 





It may also interest 


for this book 


$2.50 or $2 


and also for research 


Understand I am not attacking the Christo- 
phers. This is undoubtedly a worthy cause.. 
But it is competition to all writers. It is 
also vanity publishing in the sense that it 
requires "suthor participation” in the pro- 
motion and financial underwriting. To a de- 
gree it lets the cat out of the bag by dis- 
closing that at least one of the so-called, 
generally accepted "reputable” publishers al- 
lows use of its name and facilities insuoh s 
manner... Undoubtedly others do also. 


Actually, this kind of a YWesl” can be ex- 
tremely popular and profitable to the "pub- 
lisher". He puts up little or no money him- 


Big Business ) 


Your World 


In addition there will be 


k in 3Se pocket-book size is 


you to know that it cost 
about $10,000 to research and prepare the material 
We are paying Doubleday $2,000 
to keep the price down to 


0 on promotion and advertising 
alty from each $2 book sold is 3( 

| cent book 
,000 books will have to be sold 
» recover this outlay 
enue from sales above 60,000 copies will be used 
donate books to those unable to purchase them 
and preparation of other 


books that we hope to do, God willing in 


self; there is no risk, yet he earns a nice 
financial return for the use of his press & 
staff. This book, although propagsnda in be- 
half of the good life and the civilization, 
which we all wish to see defended, is prob- 
ably a good book. It should be published. 


But within the past few weeks I have notic- 
ed other books published by other publishers 
describing and extolling the romantic hist- 
ry of severs] prominent american industrial 
empires; 1 ssw one announced covering Amer- 
ican Express. Presumabdly some of these have 

een financed. There exists a situation to- 

day where an industrial corporation oan very 
profitably "lose" money publishing a profit 
able piece of publicity “literature,” there- 
by holding its customers while it fills its 
share of cefense contracts, & at the same time 
lessens its liability for high "corporation 
income” (surplus) taxes. Which is nice soing— 
all around the mulberry bush, except for the 
taxpayers anc the writers who dic not write 
the literature. 


The point I'm making is in no sense any as- 
persion against (1) the Christophers; (2) the 
>orporations that ere smart- 

ly eware of their opportuni 
ties; or (35) the publishers, 
who finance their other less 
popular books in this way. Cn 
copies by Per the contrary all I am ssying 
that in the long run good 


will sell for 


ublishers don't increase the 
stature of their firms or the 


authors they represent. Easy 
money is often weakening, ce- 
dilitating money. If this de 
vice becomes generally popu- 
lar, American publishing ¢sa4 
whole will suffer a Be 
and certainly it will become 
more difficult for the prom- 
ising young writers to appear 
print. Why tance the 


it should 
We will spend about 


$2 a copy 


Our roy 
cents, and 1 cent 
It will mean 
tao) ine 
ceciin 
$18,000 Any rev 


risk? 

The great publishers have, 
without exception, been astute businessmen. 
They hsve Known how to pick winners. But to 
their everlasting crecit they have built rep 
utations reverec by other publishers »ecsuse 
thev nad the courage to believe in unknown, 
or unpopular writers, and to them over 
the years until the public was ready to ad- 
mit their greatness. These are strange, and 
grievous times. 3ut it gives wise some=- 
thing to ponder that (1) the first Christo- 
pher book achieved its widespread popnulari- 
ty without this kind of commercial fanfare; 
(2) thet a good cause is being put over bys 
vanity publishing routine; (3) that the pub 
lisher mentioned in the box, is slso favor- 
ably known for its interest in publishing a 
large number of "first" novelists ana of c- 
riginating the practice of paying contribu- 
tors to anthologies on 4 royalty basis as & 
esxinst a flat payment. 


back 


men 


Truly, it is a topsy-turvy world and a4 man 


must think every issue through clearly. 











BAGHDAD: 1951. Herb Caen. Doubleday & Co. 
1.70. his is a vignette book (a slim 120 
pages, too.) Written by a San Francisco col- 
umnist apparently seeking to combine Walter 
Winchell with C.Henry. (Out of respect to a 
ae 
gentie proofreader, cur junior editor,s dis- 
respectful adjective was omitted from the pre- 
ceding sentence.) But such rewarmed cafe so- 
ciety trivia never seemed less likely as po- 
tentisl book material. Indeed, it is a puz- 
zle why volume ever found its way into print. 


HE WRITER'S MAXRXET. EQ. Ruth a. Jones. The 
Writer's Digest. go.90. Rather belately, we 
have received s review copy 





IMPCRTANT PRIZE AWARDS 





The Union of american Hebrew Congregations, 
Frieaer Award Committee, 5 bast ooth St., NY 
21, is offering $9,000 for the best novel— 
with a Jewish theme. Rinehart & Co. will do 
the publishing. a folder end entry blank on 
request to the above. Closes: Nov. 1d, 1951. 





The Poetry Society of america, att;Candace 
Stevenson, oO East V7end St., NYC 21, offers 
the annual Albert Ralph Korn $100 Lyric Prize 
award. All poets eligible to send in not ov- 
er 6 poems anonymously; length: not over 356 
lines. Marx: “Korn award”. Closes: February 
1, i929k. 














this large ana helpful, but no 

complete market list. It's cop; 

righted "Sept., 1990". Test it 
simost anywhere against market 
data of your own and you'll be 
surprised at f the facts 
previously 1 n the Writ- 
er's DIGEST, ren't auto- 


here. This 


tically ren 
tool 


iG 


ioesn't re- 


: copies. 
to notice 





Competition 


A prize of $300 is offered for the best 
true story of The Providence of God 
ahd The Catholic Family. Length: three 
to five thousand words. Closing date 26 
for entries: February 28, 1951. The 
story to which the prize is awarded be- 
comes the property of Sheed & Ward, 
Inc. We are sorry that because of lack 
of a special staff to handle entries we 
will be unable to acknowledge or re- 
turn them—so please keep carbon lo 2 1991. 


Sheed & Ward, 830 Broadway, NYC 
3, 1s the address, which doesn't 
appesr in the central box. It is 
@ prominent Catholic book publish- 
er of excellent standing. 


MODERN ROMANCES, Story Contest, 

ave., NYC lo, offers ten 
$1,000 prizes again for stories, 
12,V00 - 20,000 words. Immediate 
payment 4% per word, ‘remainder af 
ter contest closes. Further data 
from Contest Editor. Closes: March 





Yale Series of Younger Poets., 





2 writ- 
¢, have been given a 
xen the trouble and 
book thoroughly. —We~-con- 
advertising misleadine « 
inexperienced beginner. It is 
reasons we refuse to endorse any 
nadise of any Kind. Never- 
theless, every serious writer should have a 
copy of this boox or THE WRITER'S HANDBCOK, 
$4.50. He should inter-line it with his own 
-orrections, and should renew the book with 
8 new edition periodically. 





CAREERS THAT CHANGE YOUR WORLD. James Kell- 
er. Doubleday yceU0. Cn another page, 
we have showed that the Christophers having 
powerful finsenciael resources not accessible 
to ordinary lances, have been success- 
ful in giving this book the advantage of an 
ng initiel promotion. As a book review 
juickly state that this is a very 

nad exciting book. It applies the 
technique of missionary indoctri- 

nation constructive Christian livine. It 
shows any verson, big or little, how he can 
with a small smount of imagination and log- 
ical thinking, get worthwhile objectives ac- 
complished. Writers especially will find the 
techniques, the sources of information, snd 
bibliographies st the end of each section,a 
very valuuble training school. I wishin all 
sincerity that such a book had existed when 
I A WRITBRS' BOOK 


I was a boy beginning life. 
C1UB Selection. (specially recommenced. ) 





ers 
ws O6 


free 





THE HIGHWAY 
Press. gc.0U. 
duction & Dist u 1 of 


Ruth Ure. Friendship 
s 8 real study of "Pro- 
Christian Litera- 








Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. Book mss. may be submitted during Feb- 
ruary (Closes: Murch lst) for this Awerd of 
many years’ stencing. Age limit is now for- 
ty ana any poet not previously published [fs 
eligible to enter. address the Editor. 


Muhlenberg Press, 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 
7, Pa., is offering $5,000 for a book, fic- 
tion or biography, exemplifying good Christ 
ian living. Closes: March 31, 19051. 





Netional WCTU Pub. House, Evanston, I1l., 
offers annual prizes for declamations. Fold- 
er sent for return postage. Closes: Mar.d3l. 





Denver POST, Sunday EMPIRE Magazine, will 
awar a 150, $50 (beyond regular pay) 
for 1,000 word short-shorts portraying life 
in the Rocky Mountsins past, present, or fu- 
ture. Cther mss. may be bougnt. Closes: Feb 
ruary 4, 19091. 


OUR DUMB ANIMAIS, 180 longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass., offers 33 prizes in its ann- 


usl "story-telling” photographie contest. A 
folaer (return stamp) is available. Closes: 
June 1, 19950. 





Poetry Society of Va., Capt. Paul ©. Whit- 
ney 15Uo Rocaxridge ave., Norfolk, Va. Prize 
awards for all poets, Virginians and memters 
of the Society. Last year the contest caead- 
lines were: Feb. 1, and March. 1, 1950. The 
current deadlines not availsble. 








ture" made for the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North america (1940). Valusble. It 
shoula be brought up to date periodically. 
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HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 


Here are the acceptances reported to us in 
the past month: 


Mary Grant Charles 
Poems: Poetry CHAP BOCK, Midland Poetry 
REVIEW, National Perent-Tesacher, Hart- 
ford TIMES. 











Grace S. Minck 
Articles: ST. JOSEPH'S, MiOTBIS & COURTS 
Story: MAGNIFICAT. 
Poems: BR HOMES & GakDENS. 








Bill Vinton 
Articie: OPEN ROAD. 


Charles a. 
Article: 


Cuneo 
UMB ANIMALS. 





Winons Nichols 
Article: The WORK BASKET. 


ney 1111 
~ Story: CHILD'S COMPANION. 


Lillian Stickney 
Articles: RURAI NEW YORKEH and LITERARY 
FLORIDA. 


Helen Iengworth 
Article: The SoMeuORKER, "Women at Home" 


Column, TRUn BAIoNCLS. 




















Gertrude Ll. Durand 
oems: Ral } 
ICAN WEAVE. 


YORKER, LYRIC, & AMER- 





Send in your reports. It helps you: edit- 
ors read this column. And writers can learn 
what markets are buying certsins kinds of m 
terial. 


Remember: we have & new service of answer 
ing questions about markets and the business 
of writing and selling. The fee is 257, per 
question. But we have not been requiring it 
when writers have sent in bona fice tips a- 
bout markets, which we can add to the FIIE. 
(Second hand or undated reports from others 
which cannot be substantisted, con't count.) 
We want the very best information, material 
the editors would sgree is accurete, for our 
writers. An editor cannot argue with signed 
statements written by himself, for instance 
Wherever possible, give us the actusl state 
ment, or an exact duplicate, dated. Reports 
of this kind will make you as better writer. 


Thanks to the help of at least two of our 
friends, we have found a firm from which it 
is possible to obtain high grade typewriter 
ribbons and carbon paper. This firm is—the 
F. S. Webster Co., 1-23 amherst St., Canm- 

ridge » Mass. An expensive ribbon, some- 
times, is a money-saver. although the type- 
writer ribbons we are now using are not ex- 
pensive as prices now run. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION Promptly, please. 





EVEN AN AGENT CAN'T DO IT FOR YOU 





Paper work is an important factor in your 
success as a writer. I want to show you how 
in a number of ways. Big businessmen talk a 
lot about the clean desks of smart managers 
and high seleried executives. The point, of 
course, is that a man with a clean desk can 
think more clearly and logically, and do it 
faster, if his desk is clear and neat. Some 
jobds require e lot of papers; but when they 
are done, file them or destroy the scratch- 
ings. Get ready for the next job. 


We all of us need lots of papers. Materi- 
als from which we build. But once they have 
created a sense of clutter and over-powering 
detail, they have begun to have a deterior- 
ating effect on your ability to think. Then 
is the time to have a weekly, monthly, anmr 
al clean-up. Put your desk anc your mind in 
order by: (1) Elimination of the unnecessary 
and unused; (2) Classify what remsins; and, 
(3) Use what you have left. Where you have2 
or more papers, pieces of information handy 
bring them together, combine them and hence 
Simplify the materisls your mind must react 
against. 


It is better to save notes for a story or 
about research you have cone, than to be sor- 
ry later thst they are not available. There 
are many stories about authors who failed to 
keep a carbon of accepted stories or books, 
and later had to rewrite them when publish- 
ers lost them or had 4a fire. Sometimes car- 
bon copies are the basis for a resale. Only 


yesterday a member of the WCS Fort offer- 
ed to buy a review copy o er rst book— 
which we have in our WCS library. Her pub- 
lisher let the book go out of print. Nota 
copy can be found anywhere. (I told her wed 
ive her our copy, if necessary, but thst I 


would prefer to loan it. We treasure books, 
which have a personal association for us.) 


Don't forget that if you can prove you've 
worked on a book or important magazine sto- 
ry over a period of years (dated notes) you 
can stretch the income taxes on that ms. ov- 
er as much as 46 months. (It should be much 
longer, where a man has had twenty years of 
unprofitable writing, then rings the bell é& 
cashes in all at once.) 


The authors' League recently advised one of 
our friends that when he wishes to recsll a 
ms. from one editor in order to make a sale 
with another, he should send a registered & 
return receipt requested letter to the edit 
or from whom he seeks a release. This is e> 
pecially important where there is a question 
as to the reputability of the first editor. 
Suppose he has "moved—left no address”. In 
such 9 case the unopened, returned & offic- 
ially marked envelop postmarked with a date 
is your evicence that you did all thatcould 
be done. You are clesred of fineigling. 





Finally, 
for markets, which 


there is the matter of searching 
is inescapable in anyway. 
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is believed 
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are available, 
J." Again, Mr. 


Books, 


If inexpensive 
original publish- 
ing is sound and 
practical, »busi- 
ness interestsin 
the long run cant 
suppress it. 


Whereas the hard cover publishers acquire 
book rights to pulp westerns and mysteries, 
and lease them in turn to Pocket Books, 
Bantam and Signet, Fawcett will not con 
sider writing at the pulp level 


DONALD MacCCAMPBELL 


Bantam, you re- 
remember is sir- 
ed by the Curtis 
Publishing 50. 
Fawcett isa pulp 
chain. 
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subsidiary rights 
nal "is possible--but very 
rarely happened.” 


Lewis was quoted as saying the 
from a 257 orig¢i- 


unlikely, and has 


Up sprang Ralph Daigh, of Gold Medal Booxs 





published by the powerful Fawcett chain: 


In truth 
English-| 


Script 


Gold Medal Books buys only 
book manu- 
| other rights stay with the author, 
and the full 


anguage rights to a 


proceeds of any subsequent sales 
go to the author. Several of our authors have 
sold original shed by Gold Medal 


nd we exacted no tri- 


books pub 
to motion pictures 
bute from these sales 

It is interesting that we have been ap- 
proached by two hard-book publishers who 
want to reprint the original Gold Medal Book 
as a hard book bookstore trade after 
publication by Gold Medal. We permit this 
one year after publication by Gold Medal, 
or sooner under unusual circumstances. Full 
proceeds of this sale go to the author 


for 


« 
wil. 


We have repest- 
edly told writers 
that they should 
be very oareful, 
and ought to lean 
over bsckwards be 
fore signing the 
subsidiary rights 
to materisl away 
for good. You do 
not need to fight 
Just ask how you 
stend. Retainall 
you can. 


Daigh next reiterated Mr. MacCampbell's 


estimate that there is more money & quicker 


to 
He alluded 
hard- book 
prize 
heart, 


the 


to a certein "i 
business. 
fighting, 
countered with 


That ill health might be diagnosed as 
simply a situation in which 
s trving to get $3 or $3.50 
that is not worth it. 

Another distressing symptom of ill health 


the publisher 


for a product 


in the hard-book business is the practice of 
a hard-book publisher submitting, prior to 
acceptance, a manuscript to a reprint house 
for the purpose of getting a contract and 
guarantee on a reprint issue before he signs 
a contract with the 

Too often, the hard-book publisher's 50 


author for the original 


per cent fee of the reprint royalty is used to 
subsidize the original publication to a point 
where the hard-book publisher is guaranteed 
against loss on the hard-book edition. The 
evils, of course, are apparent, and no doubt 
such practice has led to the publication of 
inferior books by hard-book publishers. In 
effect. they say “This book is not a good book 
worth $3 or $3.50, but my 50 per cent of 
the reprint money guarantees me against 


Maybe 


and maybe my read- 


loss, so I will take a chance on it 
my judgment is wrong 
ers are crazy.” 


RALPH DAIGH 
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to miss your great 
opportunity. 


All living is a risk, a challenge and ad- 
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publisher, you are likely 


as a writer or 8 
to go soft. You'll 


miss then that extra something that makes a 
hero and an unforgettable piece or writine.. 
Iesve out the spirit & you leave out all: 
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market, 
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inexperienced writers. He has 
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ing the dost from sinking. So, 
you won't get as sympathetic a 
reading actually, froms eround 
floor book as you will from an 
editor who has some stabilized 
policies and the comparatively 
peaceful »ackground needed for 
erestive planning. 


There are certain inside op- 
portunities for the unknown or 
inexperienced writer, if he is 
willing to look for them. For 
instance, the smaller and per- 
haps specialized market, which 
is not sought out by the great 
majority of writers. It usual- 
ly welcomes any writer who has 
something to say that will in- 
terest its reacers. I have ob- 
served writers get a warm wel- 
come that way many times. 
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ABOUT EDITCRS 





who took over as editor, 
Publishing House, 2923 Troost 
Ave. ie 527), Kansas City 10, Mo., in Aug- 
ust, " seems to be a very friendly and helpful 
editor. She is a netive of Hopkinton, Mass., 
starting point of the famous BAA marathon. 





She made an interesting point to a member 
of the WCOS Family recently. She said a sto- 
ry for her house must carry a forthright but 
not overdone religious emphasis. Christian 

uld be underlined snd brought out 

€ it mawkish. "The emphasis, as 
ce,” she wrote, "needs to ocour 
lly, and should not be so heavy 
the story.” Good idea, natur- 
» we be to study some copies, to see 
“it is done. (As of December oth, no is- 
representing Miss Templs's editorship, 
yet appeared. They will shortly, I would 


makin 
not 


i 
ona 
P 


STORY-A-DAY, Lucile Gulliver, 157 Newbury 
St., Boston lo, Mass. We received a number of 
letters from writers in December, regarding 
slow reading & report. We wrote to the edi- 
tor, who also conducts an sgency service at 
the same address. We received a prompt reply 
stating, "All replies received to date, save 
one have been answered immediately.” Furth- 
er explanation states that hundreds of mss. 
have been received, many writers ‘have "sent 
from 5 to 15 stories simultsneously.” (That 
is a silly procedure. Ed.) Miss Gulliver in 
her letter adds that three readers nave at- 
tempted to cope with the rush of mss. 


A fact concerning STORY-A-DAY that hasn' 
een publicized in writers’ magazines, is a 
ink with two organizations. "the Gen. Fed- 
ration of Women's Clubs and the National So- 
stety of crippled children & Adults are “en- 
dorsing and ‘advertising STCHY-A-DAY,"” states 
Miss Gulliver. Three issues of the GFWC pep- 
er have carried « double spread and the So- 
ciety has sent out news releases to papers, 
ana radio ststions. The editor adds the So- 
ciety and its affiliated Clubs "will share in 
the subscription returns"which will be used 
for charitable purposes. Since this set-up, 

mbined with the unusually high payment for 
mss. promised by the original announcment,is 
newsworthy, we have asked Mr. Charles Manches 
ter, pres. of STCRY-a-DaY, for further psr- 


ticulars. 
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A FIILSR MARKET AND OTHER NEWS 





"Unfurled from the Show World"Sditor, COR- 
ONBT, 488 Madison aAve., NYC cc, Is a humor- 
Filier 2-page spread (several reprinted, or 
signed by well Known columnists). So, state 
source. Pays on publication. 





"Grin & shen It" Editor, (same address) is 
another 0 Nb eature. Fewer jokes 
reprinted fare Pays on publication. 


Greeting Card Inaustry. An excellent back- 
ground piece in Dec —T3th PATHFINDER Should 
be read by anyone writine for th ield.It 
says average life span of a card is 1 year, 
and that the most popular cards are the ones 
that menage to project a "highly individual- 
ized sentiment that expresses just what the 
people feel, vut don't know how to say.” A 
good idea, then, it would seem to us, would 
be to study the different categories, which 
sre steadily increasing, and then try to ap- 
ply this formula. About 1.5 billion Christ- 
mas cards are bought annually now, the fea- 
ture article estimates. 


GBS Epitaph. When George Bernard Shaw was 
paid a tact quiet tribute by his friends he 
was no longer the cocky, self-publicizing, i- 
ronic wit. A moving challenge to all writers 
wes Offered instead. His friend, Sir Sydne 
Cockerell read from "The Pilgrims Sromesst 
"My swora I give to him that shall sucoeedme 
in my pilgrimage, and my courage and sxillto 
him that can get it...."Death, where is thy 
sting?....Grave, where is thy victory?'” 











FUND FOR BO3 NEAL'S FAMILY 





Several members of the UNH Conference staff 
who have been associated with 3obd Neal over 
a period of years at Durham, requested that 
the editors of REWRITE serve as treasurersof 
a fund being raised for his family. Besides 
his widow (& member of the WCS Family), Bobs 
left five children, all in their 'teensor a 
good deal younger. We sre happy to co this. 
The fund though unofficial, has the enthus- 
iastic approval of Carroll S. Towle, airec- 
tor of the UNH Conference. Any sum will, of 
course, be gratefully accepted. Make checks 
or money orders psuyable to: "The R. M. Neal 
Fund", % William &. Harris, 00 West St.,Yunen- 
bure, Mass. 














As Elizabeth Yates expressed it, "So this 
is a tangible way we can all express sympa- 
thy in a warm anc heartfelt way.” and to be 
ecod neighbors tothe family of one of the best 
anc most helpful teachers the UNH Conference 
Femily has had in its long thirteen years.1 
am pisased to add that the first check went 


forward to Helen Nesl on December 12th. 





The Problem of Communication. T.S.Eliot be 
came aware of it when he started to write— 
Dlays, he stated at Hervard recently. Actu- 
@lly, it is always present, but writers writ- 
ing for an unseen sudience, arent aware ofit 








REWRITE 


NEWS AT WCS HOUSE 





In November Elva and Bill joined the Lun- 
enburg chapter of the Grange. In the first 
week of December our garden was still send- 
ing edible greens into our kitchen. The old 
iron sink, about which several of the poets' 
workshop members spun verses earlier in the 
year, had been replaced with an almost equal- 
ly as long white enamel sink, a rarity tru- 
ly in this day of tiny box-sinks. Friendly 
Cousin Herman Ray, cabinet-maker by trade, al- 
so installed a longer window, so that "Tiny" 
(our junior editor) now can survey practical 
ly a 180' horizon line, including beautiful 
hills a mile or more away, as well as back- 
yard activities of Billy ‘Gee and his pals. 
A good neighbor adjusted the plumbing. So, 
we are indeed happy over our many blessings 
and improving little home. 





We are embarrassed, but proud. In a peri- 
od of about ten days around the end of Nover 
ber, we received approximately half-a-doden 
recommendations of REWRITE and WCS from ed- 
itors of national circulation néwspepers or 





WHAT IS FREEDOM TO THINK? 





ALTERNATIVE, @ small pacifist paper, says 
tha s Sept.-Oct. issue was barred fromthe 
mails by Postmaster Albert Goldman, because 
it urged resistance to the draft, and other 
war work, in what it terms "non-violent de- 
fiance"of laws that conflict with principle. 


larry Gara, a member of the HKeligious So- 
eiety of Friends, and dean of Staton Coll- 
ege, has been convicted of having "counsell- 
ead, aided ana abetted” one of his students, 
who before he had met his new dean, had sn- 
nounced his “irrevocable” decision not to be 
a registrant for the dreft. Two months fol- 
lowing this announcement, Dean Gara was ar- 
rested for having merely advised his friend 
"Don't let them coerce you into violeting— 
your conscience.” (Translated into lenguage 
Americans universally respect, this means, 1 
would think: "Don't be yellow.”) 











“I wrote back, which was probably a mis- 
take, and told the author the names of his 
characters and what the plot was about 


REWRITE doesn't 


agree with the - 
dea of Pacifism. 





magezines and responsible teachers. 





her readers we are the onl 
Kind that she recommends. 
ed along to individual writers, who 
told us the facts. It makes us feel 
very humble to have such confidence 
bestowed upon us. 


Equelly gratifying were some com- 
ments from individusal writers. One 
writer took the time to write in to 
Muriel Caswall, household editor of 
the Boston Sunday POST, to sudstan- 
tiste her fine comment on us. Muri- 
el promptly printed it. One of our 
subscribers reported a sizable check 
at 2% a word, which resulted from a 
REWRITS tip. (We're very happy over 

iat one.) And another subscriber, a 
writer who is always generous inher 
applause of other writers’ success- 
es, added to a letter following her 
reading of a friend's published ar- 
ticle: "Did Bill help you with that 
one? He taught you well.” 








We pass these thoughts along, not 
in any spirit of self-admiration, be 
Cause we never advertise, but simply 
as we do here at home, because some 
of the members of the WCS Family in 
other days have expresse nterest, 
and very loys] pride in the parent- 
al activities. 


New Publisher. 
ers, Lawrence He 


St., NYC 


Pilsbur 


Publish- 
erchant, oor 

has been formed by a form- 
er manager of the Prentice-Hall text- 


aviv 





book division. It will specialize in 
"packaged" courses for schools & a- 
dult use. An early one; personality 
development. limited market, Id say. 


Some of 
these were publicly given (Jessyca Russell, 
writing in her WRITERS' NewSTETTER Informed 
service of this 
thers were pass- 


Not in the light 
of present world 
events. But ifwe 
don't cultivete a 
conscience, we'll fail! 


THE ANSWER is “trouble.” 


The answer, that is, to the question of why 
unknown authors of movie originals find it 
almost impossible to get agents or the film 
studios themselves to read their stories. The 
problem came up in this column, you may 
remember (PW, November 18), when a lady 
wrote from Seattle detailing her difficulties in 
finding anyone who would so much as 
glance at her original to see if it was any 
good. 

One of the New York picture company 
story editors has phoned me to tell me in no 
uncertain terms why he, at least, is feeling 
unreceptive at the moment to unsolicited ma- 
terial. 

“Every time I've agreed to take a look at 
something from an unvouched-for source,” 
my friend said ruefully, “I've had reason to 
regret it. Yet when a manuscript arrived not 
long ago from a town in the Mid-West, I 
decided to give the author a break. As al- 
ways, before assigning the story to a reader, 
we made a routine check of our files just to 
be sure the same property hadn't already 
been covered. 

“It turned out in this case that it had been. 
Our copy of the synopsis from Hollywood 
established that and rendered pointless any 
further coverage on our part. I therefore re- 
turned the original to the author, with a 
polite note explaining why we were not 
reading it.” 

The story editor took a deep breath and 
went on: “A couple of days later I received 
an extremely offensive letter in which I was 
called a liar for saying the manuscript had 
been read at the studio. The author swore it 
had never been submitted anywhere in 
Hollywood. 


How, I asked, could I know al] this and 
still be tive liar he said I was? 

“The next letter I got was from a lawyer 
He charged my company with having ir 
regularly come into possession of his client's 
manuscript and copying it! We were threat- 
ened with a suit. Of course | communicated 
with the studio, which had somebody look 
up all the records and correspondence relat- 
ing to the submission of the story. What had 
happened, I learned, was that a friend of the 
author's, living in Los Angeles and repre- 
senting himself as an agent, had written to 
the studio asking if we would consider the 
yarn for pictures 

“I now wrote to the lawyer, giving him 
the facts and adding that we could supply 
proof in court, if necessary. There the matter 
rests. If you want to know in a single word 
why the movies, and agents dealing with the 
movies, are reluctant to encourage new au 
thors, that word is ‘trouble.’ Furthermore, it 
takes a special technique to write originals, 
and I have yet to read a salable one from 
a non-professional.” 


On P. 13 we printed the 
first portion of this a- 
musing sequence, that is 
really not so very funny 
because it explains what 
closes the doors to oth- 
er writers. 


This may be an "excep- 
tional” horrible example 
in the minds of most writ 
ers. But I have Known an 
example or two just like 
it. (The man who told me 
ams. submitted 10 years 
earlier, was being seri- 
ously considered by pub- 
lishers. I told him that 
couldn't be so, the stuff 
was tripe. He was mad but 


admitted the lie, when I proved it to be one.) 











THE CENTRAI MS. MaRKET FILE 





The FILE continues to grow. In spite ofa 
very heavy month for both WCS and the WRIT- 
ERS' BOOK C1LU3, we have been able to add to 
the special categories ss well as the total 
number of markets covered. we are 4lso max- 
ing a variety of checks and classification- 
routines standard so that we can catch each 
suspension. When we report markets or hsve 
juestions fired at us, we don't lixe to of- 
fer suggestions that backfire. We aim to be 
right as high a percentare of the time asis 
humanly possible. 





More and more vriters are finding it is a 
smart thing to do, to help us keep tabs ona 
large number of markets. It takes them only 
a minute or two to slip a rejection or edai- 
torial comment into an envelop directed for 
us. But when we return the compliment with a 
suggestion that may pay off in a sale, they 
realize that such a good scout deed has its 
practical side. 


Don't expect too much. Don't asx us to co 
specisl resesrch to assemble an off-trailor 
specialized list of markets. Cur File isn't 
100% complete yet. And our time is limited. 
3ut so far as we can, we will help you with 
your problem. And all our work is certainly 
intended to be specific, to help writers to 
plan individual pieces and to make them the 
kina of mss. that editors will wish to buy. 
we have no interest in the generalized kind 
of ms. analysis that leaves out human consi¢ 
erations and fails to get down to cases. 


NEW ENVSIOPS aND CTHSHK MaTTSHS 





Our new 62 (3 0/8 x 64) envelops are prov- 
ing very popular with writers. We use them 
for filing market notes, paying bills, lett- 
ers that don't run over on to a back page.aA 
clean white, substance 20 envelop, itslight 
and tough. Nice looking. 


Cost? 70% per 10U. we 

hem higher. You pay the 

to zone; but they weigh 
package of 100. 


really should 
postage, 
less than 1 


:on't have an 
circulation, but went 


wOS Circulating library. We 

estimate cf the total 

into the hundreds of books circulsted. You 

$2 per year & postuge both ways. You'll 

chance to resa as many of the hundreds 

books on writing as you can digesta 

the other new books reviewed here 
available. 





The WCS Scholarship Fund. This fund which 
revolves in the sense that many of those we 
help, repay part or all of the help we offer 
them, has had a busy yesr. Although we haven't 
advertised it with more than 4 casual refer- 
ence now und then, small gifts have continu 
ed to flow in. We are happy to hsve the fine 
opportunity thus to aia deserving folk, of- 
ten in moments of great personal stress. It 
helps to make the WCS Family a» real family. 





BOOKS OF LASTING WORTH 





HOW TO WRITS A NOVEL. Manuel Komroff. g4.50. 
A very fine study of writing 4 long piece of 
fiction. Much of it is applicable to short- 
er lengths and to writing in general. This 
author knows how to discuss writing practi- 
cally ana helpfully for the beginner « more 
experienced writer. 





NaWS GaTHSRING & NEWS WRITING. R.M.Neal. $6. 
A great book for any writer. It is a basic- 
ally fundamental book for all non-fictional 
writers. This revised edition is a monument 
to a great teacher, who believed in the art 





of being thorough in everypiece of writing. 


ARTICIE WRITING & MARKETING. George L. Bird. 
go.oU. There is a Jot of very helpful, prac- 
tical advice on vriting and selling the ar- 
ticle in this book. The suthor is a teacher 
in his own right after stuaying at thegreat 
wisconsin University School of Journalism. 








WRITSRS CN WHITING. Ed. Herschel Brickell.. 
@o.U0. The hanabdook by the staff of the UNH 
Conference. It covers a wide number of gen- 
eral types of writing. It contains articles 
by Bill Harris on the Short Story, and also 
the Writer-agent Helationship. 





CREATIVE FICTION WRITING. Dorothy SicCleary. 
ec.uU. an intensive analysis by an authorof 
fiction herself. It helps you to understand 
the creative process. 





THE akT CF AXITING FICTICN. Mary 3urchard0Or 
vis. g3.00. This book sttempts to show what 
a writer's problems are in writing fiction. 
The specific examples taken from establish- 
ed and inexperienced writers are very help- 
ful. 





STORY WRITING. 
ee 
of the great 


teacher, 


Bdith Wirrielees. g5.vU. Cne 
books about writing by a great 
who has long taught at Sread Loaf. 


THs WHITSR'S HaNDBOOK. bd. a.S.Burack. $4.90. 
articles and market lists. The most satisfy- 
ing book on markets that we know of. It is, 
we believe, the best basis for building the 
personal list every »sriter should have. 





KEEP YCUR INTEGRITY HIGH 





The news about a widely read commentatoron 
problems of child raising is shocking. But 
writers can learn a serious lesson from it. 
Every columnist knows when he builds a rep- 
utation for integrity and populerity, gifts 
of news and favors will come his way. lots 
of persons with an sxe to grind, will try s 
ereat many devices to get their names and s 
pet interest into the column. 

The columnist (no writer,in fect) should, 
under any circumstances, be beholden to any- 
one. AS a writer your first loyalty is ever 
ana eternally to report the facts objective 
ly, to be feithful to your readers' best in 
terests. Never allow yourself to be bought. 





